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FOREWORD 


This is the tenth in a series of research studies concerned with the analysis 
of selected economic, social or demographic aspects of the working population in 
Canada. Much of the statistical information on which this study is based was 
derived from supplementary questions attached to the monthly survey of the 
labour force conducted by the Labour Force Survey Division of Statistics Canada. 


The study was prepared under the general supervision of Frank 
Whittingham, Acting Co-ordinator, Manpower Research and Development 
Section, Labour Division. Early drafts were assisted by Helen Buckley who at the 
time was Co-ordinator, Manpower Research and Development Section, Labour 
Division. 


Responsibility for the interpretation and analysis of data belongs to the 
author rather than Statistics Canada. Responsibility for errors in the data belongs 
to the Manpower Research and Development Section, and not with the Labour 
Force Survey Division. 


PETER G. KIRKHAM, 
Chief Statistician of Canada. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Job search by individuals is one of the key mechanisms in the Canadian 
labour market that brings about a matching of persons seeking work with 
employers who have vacant jobs. The importance of job search becomes clearer 
when one remembers that labour turnover represents a substantial fraction of the 
labour force during a year.! This turnover results from many causes. Employers 
lay off or add workers in response to their economic fortunes or with changes in 
their production technology, while on the supply side some persons leave and 
enter the labour force periodically, such as students or women with families. 
Others quit jobs from dissatisfaction to improve their earnings or decide for 
various reasons to migrate from one area to another. 


The success of the search process has considerable implications for 
individual and social economic well-being. Lengthy periods without work, or in 
sub-optimal employment, can impose both financial and psychological costs on 
people. In addition, economic productivity may suffer if employers are unable to 
obtain the necessary manpower. 


Patterns of job search activities among Canadian workers are analyzed in 
this study and an attempt is made to determine the factors which affect success or 
failure. This involves an analysis of the situation of searchers at the beginning of 
their job search, their methods and intensity of search and the effect of such 
personal factors as age, sex and education on search success. 


The data for this study are drawn from a special survey of job search 
activities undertaken in October 1971. A special supplementary questionnaire 
appended to the regular monthly Labour Force Survey schedule was used for this 
purpose. Screening questions to determine who should receive the questionnaire 
were asked by the interviewer at the end of the regular interview. These questions 
enquired as to whether the person had looked for work at any time since April 1, 
1971 and, if so, whether they were, in their most recent job search, looking for a 
full-time permanent job. Persons who met these conditions, a total of 5,000 in the 


1 Canadian data on turnover does not exist at the date of writing. American data for 
the manufacturing sector, which can be taken at least as an indicator of magnitude for the 
Canadian scene, shows that accessions and separations varied during the period of this 
study — April- October 1971 —from 3.6% to 5.5% per month. Similar magnitudes of 
turnover were observed in Canada up to the period of the termination of the Hirings and 
Separations Survey in 1966. Over the course of a year turnover would amount to a substantial 
fraction of the size of the labour force. Data on U.S. labor turnover rates can be observed in 
any recent issue of the Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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survey, representing a universe of about 1,000,000, were left a self-enumeration 
questionnaire. Copies of the regular schedule and the drop-off questionnaire can 
be observed in the appendix.2 


The reference period for the drop-off questionnaire was approximately six 
and three-quarter months long, from April 1, 1971 to the time of completing the 
questionnaire, which for most respondents was the third or fourth week of 
October. The precise length would thus vary with the respondent, and could have 
been as long as seven months. 


To analyze the data from this survey, job searchers have been partitioned 
into six basic classes according to sex, age and marital status. These groups were 
chosen to represent, as much as possible, meaningful divisions of the population, 
but it was also necessary to produce classes containing sufficient numbers of 
persons to allow reliable estimates to be calculated. 


The six groups which have been calculated are: 
(1) males 14-24 years of age; 
(2) females 14 - 24 years of age; 
(3) married males 25 - 54 years of age; 
(4) married females 25 - 54 years of age; 
(5) persons not married 25 - 54 years of age; 


(6) persons 55 years of age and over. 


As well, distribution of persons 14-24 years of age into the categories 
married and not married is frequently helpful in the analysis and is presented at 
specific points in this study as required. The age group 55 and over, while 
definitely of interest, is so small that it will be necessary on many occasions to 
replace it with the age group 45 and over. The fifth group, persons 25 - 54 years of 


2 A job search survey was taken in 1968 in connection with research for the Eighth 
Annual Review of the Economic Council of Canada. (See: D. Maki, Search Behaviour in 
Canadian Job Markets, Special Study No. 15, Economic Council of Canada, 1971.) It would 
be worthwhile to attempt to compare the results from this study with the 1971 survey. In 
particular, it would be of interest to isolate the effect of the higher levels of unemployment in 
1971 on job search behaviour and success. Unfortunately, this comparison is invalidated by 
the differing definitions of job searchers. The 1971 survey covered everyone who looked for 
work between April 1, 1971 and late October 1971, whereas the 1968 survey included 
everybody who reported in January 1969 that they had looked for work five or more weeks 
during 1968. Therefore, the 1968 coverage was simultaneously more inclusive than 1971 (a 
longer reference period, and no screening out of persons looking for a part-time or temporary 
job) and less inclusive (excluding persons who looked for less that five weeks). The result is a 
partial overlap which makes comparison very difficult. 

Another prominent study in this area is The Toronto Area Unemployment Study 1972 
by Inter-mark (Canadian International Marketing Information Limited). Many of the results 
of this study are similar to those found inthe present paper. Once again, however, differences 
in reference periods, as well as the restricted geographic location, make interpretation of any 
differences in results difficult. 


Se 


age who are not married (e.g., single, divorced or separated), is neither particularly 


homogeneous nor large, but is included as a residual group to complete the 
picture. 


This introductory chapter is followed by a brief discussion of the theoretical 
literature on the job search process while a review of the economic conditions that 
prevailed at the time of the Job Search Survey and an overview of the Job Search 
Survey respondents are provided in Chapter 3. The situation of searchers at the 
beginning of their job search is examined in Chapter 4 and the outcome of their 
job searches are reviewed. In two subsequent chapters an attempt is made to 
analyze the effect on search outcome of such factors as age, education and job 
search methods. This is followed by an attempt to relate the findings to the labour 
market theories reviewed in Chapter 2. 
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CHAPTER II 
GENERAL BACKGROUND 


General background information, which should prove useful for the 
subsequent analysis of the survey results, is presented in this chapter. This 
includes a brief discussion of the role of job search in economic theory, a review 
of the prevailing economic conditions at the time of the survey, and an overview 
of the characteristics of the survey respondents. 


The Role of Job Search in Economic Theory 


It is not the intention to provide in this section a complete discussion of the 
theoretical literature which deals with job search. Rather, a brief review is 
presented of the role that job search plays in some selected pieces of classical, 
neo-classical and Keynesian economic theory. 


Job search can be viewed as part of a market activity whereby workers 
without jobs seek out and find vacant positions. (Allied with this is recruiting 
activity by employers which, although important, is not the subject of the present 
study.) Unemployment, in turn, can be viewed as a failure of the market to clear 
all those persons available for employment. The reason for such a failure is 
commonly attributed to three different sources. The first is frictional unemploy- 
ment, that is, lags in the matching process due to information deficiencies, 
interviewing and decision-making delays and other such impediments. Structural 
imbalance between the type of qualifications demanded and the persons available 
is a second factor. The third is demand-deficient unemployment, defined as a 
situation where there are not enough vacant jobs for all available workers. In 
practice, however, it is not easy to attribute unemployment to these three distinct 
sources. 


In classical economic theory unemployment was viewed as a temporary 
disequilibrium situation caused by the price of labour (wages) being too high for 
the existing demand for labour. After repeated frustration in finding a job at a 
desired wage rate, job searchers would bid down their demands, with a consequent 
increase in the demand for labour as well as a reduction in supply which would, in 
turn, clear the market. 


Neo-classical economists have elaborated considerably on the mechanics of 
this procedure, and added certain qualifications. Phelps,3 for instance, has 
developed a theory of “wait unemployment”, a process whereby unemployed 
persons can make a decision (which could be rational) to accept further 


3 Edmund S. Phelps, et. al., Microeconomic Foundations of Employment and Inflation 
Theory (New York: W.W. Norton and Company Inc., 1970). 
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unemployment now in the hopes of finding a better job later. In this analysis, 
declining wage expectations play an important role in the termination of 
unemployment. 


Classical and neo-classical economists recognized, in general, that the degree 
of decline in wage expectations would depend partly on the level of aggregate 
demand existing during the period of search. The higher the level of unemploy- 
ment, the greater the frustration which an individual is likely to experience in 
finding a job and, therefore, the greater the decline in wage expectations. 
However, realistic limits to declining wage expectations must be recognized. These 
include legal minimum wage levels, union and other agreements and conventions, 
and the level of available non-employment income such as welfare and 
unemployment insurance payments. 


Keynes did not dispute the likelihood of declining wage expectations due to 
unemployment. Indeed, Perlman4 interprets him as defining “involuntary 
unemployment” as consisting of persons who are willing to accept a job at a lower 
rate of pay than that of their previous jobs, but who are nevertheless unable to 
find a job. Keynes’ argument was that declining wage demands would not 
necessarily reduce unemployment, since a depression of real earnings would reduce 
demand for goods and services, causing a further decline in employment. 


It is not within the scope of this section to review the debate over the 
macro-economic effects of declining wage expectations. The important point here 
is to recognize that various areas of macro-economic theory have different views 
of the job search process. In particular, the degree of “voluntariness”’ of 
unemployment is crucial in determining the role which job search plays in the 
dynamics of macro-economic adjustment. If job search is a bargaining process, as 
envisaged in “wait unemployment’’, then there should be a depressing effect on 
wages when unemployment rises. On the other hand, if there is a deficiency of 
jobs in the labour market, with workers experiencing lengthy periods of 
unemployment, and if wage expectations are not an important factor in job search 
success, then the unemployment level may not affect the level of wages. 


It should be stated from the outset that no questions on wage expectations 
were included in the Job Search Survey used in this study, and no pretence can be 
made of direct measurement of declining wage expectations. However, it may be 
possible to shed some light on the matter using the incidence of accepting 
part-time or temporary jobs as a proxy variable. As noted earlier, only persons 
who had looked for a full-time permanent job should have completed the 
questionnaire, but for persons who found a job information was requested on the 


4 R. Perlman, Labor Theory (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1969), p. 145. 
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type of job they accepted: full-time, part-time or temporary. For persons who had 
looked for a full-time permanent job, acceptance of a part-time or temporary job 


might be interpreted as a decline in expectations. This possibility is explored later 
in the study. 


Economic Conditions 


Obviously, a major determinant of search success will be economic 
conditions prevailing at the time and in the region of search. Table 1 provides a 
comparison of the unemployment levels, and the percentage of long-duration 
unemployment in the second and third quarters of 1971 as compared to the same 
quarters 1963 through 1973. These data illustrate that during the period in which 
the survey was conducted, both unemployment rates and the proportion out of 
work four months or more were considerably higher than in the preceding several 
years. Accordingly, the 1971 survey of job search activities was conducted at a 
time when there was a lot of competition for available jobs and a high level of 
long-term failure to obtain employment. These conditions should be borne in 
mind when reviewing the results of the survey as presented in subsequent sections. 


Overview of the Population of Job Searchers 


From the survey it was estimated that 1,095,000 persons looked for a 
full-time permanent job between April and October 1971. Of these, 36% reported 
that they were employed on the day their job search began and a further 28% 
were on layoff when they began looking for a job. Other activities on the first 
day of job search were going to school (11%) and keeping house (9%). 


The age and sex distribution of the job searchers was not proportionate to 
the composition of the labour force. Young persons (aged 14 - 24) were twice as 
common in the job search population as in the labour force. In contrast, persons 
aged 45 and over are only half as populous among job searchers as in the labour 
force (see Table 2). In spite of this difference in age composition, there are no 
marked differences in the educational attainment levels between job searchers and 
the total labour force (see Table 3). 


With respect to occupational mix of job searchers relative to the employed, 
Table 4 shows that persons with managerial and professional occupations were 
under-represented among job searchers while labourers were over-represented. For 
other occupational groups the proportions were much closer. 


On length of job search, close to two thirds of the job searchers (62%) spent 
up to three months looking for a job while 37% looked for three months or more. 


a 


Older persons had much longer periods of job search compared to the overall 
averages: well over one half of the persons 45 years of age and over looked for a 
job three months or more. 


TABLE 1. Unemployment Rates and Percentage Unemployed Four Months 
or More, Averages for 2nd and 3rd Quarters, 1963-73 


Per cent seeking work 
4 months or more 


Unemployment rates 


3rd quarter 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada. 


Concerning job offers, 61% of the searchers reported receiving at least one 
job offer. Within this group, 35% accepted a full-time job, 19% took a part-time 
job and 8% declined to accept a job offer. Young married males had the highest 
success rate as measured by the proportion that received job offers (70%) while 
older workers experienced the most difficulty in obtaining job offers. About 10% 
of all job searchers received recall to their former job and approximately one half 
of them accepted the recall. A much more detailed examination of the results 
described in this overview will be provided in subsequent chapters. 
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TABLE 2. Labour Force and Job Searchers by Age, Sex and 
Marital Status Groups, Canada, October 1971 


Labour force! 


Job searchers 


Age, sex and marital status 


Per cent Per cent 
Estimate distri- Estimate distri- 
bution bution 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status . 


14-24: 


Both sexes; total maritalistatus ... .. 
Neale etOlaleinalitaustatus <4 % 4... $4 


lies Be ary ees Fe SPE Sh ca ts 


Female. totalmarital:statusi)..... . ; 


NiAtICGw ree. hoses es ee 


INOisiMartic@ eee. 6 lx 2 oMis a wees e 2 


25-54: 


Both sexes, total marital status ..... 
MACH INAMICE Eten oe sas Ss he Shee 
CVALCIMAIIICC 0 coc. apt es s'e hwe & es 


Boursexes: nom married) a). 2.4. . 4 - 


55 and over, both sexes, total marital 
GHEAMTDES: & nop ay MO Ue GEST Or Cane cara ie 


45 and over, both sexes, total marital 
STATUS acetate e cr Gtn sae tsa STs 


1 As of October 1971, monthly Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE 3. Labour Force and Job Searchers by Level of Education, 
Canada, October 1971 


Labour forcel 


Per cent 
distribution 


Job searchers 


Level of education 


Per cent 
distribution 


Estimate Estimate 


Elementary «cen sas go Meee eee ee eee 2,072 24 234 21 
SOME, nA eee od, Sec eee 7 ene 931 11 116 Mal 
Gomiplete «<<a SA ee ae 1,141 13 118 11 

SECOMGALY Succ ce ata eee eee ee 4,741 ays) 644 59 
SOlie st cs aw eee 2,945 34 407 Si, 


1 As of October 1971, monthly Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada. 
2 Estimate less than 12,000. 
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TABLE 4. Occupational Distribution of Job Searchers and 
the Currently Employed, Canada, October 1971 


Profes- 
Mana- sional 
gerial and 
technical 


Clerical 


Job searchers: ! 


INuMpen aowees: 5 Se oo. 


Employed: 


NNGMIDerart fie es ss 


Per cent distribution ...... 


Transport 
and 
communi- 
cations 


Service Primary Crafts Labourers 


Job searchers: ! 


INWIIDCEIIE GS Sores. oh: 


Per cent distribution ......- 


Employed: 


Niuinber! @ aietice Se. 2% 


Per cent distribution, « ... - -.. 


1 Excludes 139,000 with no occupation. 
Source: Employed data from The Labour Force, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-001 
Monthly) (Ottawa: Information Canada, October 1971). 
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CHAPTER III 
ENTRY INTO JOB SEARCH 


Information on the circumstances Surrounding entry into job search can 
provide some insight into the dynamic character of the labour market. For 
example, if the job search population is comprised primarily of persons laid off 
from their previous jobs, one would judge the labour market as being relatively 
Static, that is, workers seek a new job only when the pressure of unemployment 
dictates the action. On the other hand, if employed persons who voluntarily seek 
alternative employment opportunities and new entrants and re-entrants into the 
labour force constitute important segments of the job search population, the 
labour market would be viewed in a very dynamic context. 


To investigate this aspect, information is available on the status of job 
searchers on the day their job search began. The status categories are: employed, 
on layoff, going to school, keeping house, and others. 


Overall, more than one third of the searchers were employed when they 
began their job search, 28% were on layoff, and approximately one fifth were 
classified as new entrants or re-entrants into the labour force. It should be noted 
that there is some understatement in the laid off category as a result of response 
problems.5 Even with this understatement, however, it is evident that the 
Canadian labour market is a very dynamic one. Of the 36% who were employed 
when they began their job search, one half of them held a full-time permanent 
job. It seems reasonable to infer that this group of job searchers had voluntarily 
decided to search for a better job while retaining their present position. The other 
one half of the employed searchers held permanent part-time or temporary jobs. 
Again, persons in this category would be attempting to improve their situation by 
obtaining full-time permanent jobs. 


Persons going to school when they began their job search accounted for 
approximately one tenth of all job searchers. Some of these would be seeking 
their first full-time permanent position while others would be looking for summer 
employment. Another one tenth of the job searchers, primarily married females, 
stated they were keeping house on the day job search began, while the 15% in the 
residual “other” category gave responses such as “on strike”, “on vacation”, 
“retired”, “sick’’, “moving” and “convalescent”. 


5 A number of respondents, especially those in the older age categories, had difficulty 
reporting their status on the day job search began. It was possible to undertake only a partial 
examination of written responses to the question and, consequently, adjustments could not 
be made to circumvent the problem. The partial examination revealed that some respondents 
classified as “other” in Table 5 should have been placed in the “laid off” category. 
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TABLE 5. Job Searchers showing Activity on Day Job Search Began, by Selected Sex, 
Age and Marital Status Groups 


Activity on day job search began 


Sex, age and marital status Employed 


Part-time 
or temporary 


Permanent 
full-time 


000 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status . . 1,034 373 186 187 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 521 189 83 106 
Malesstotalimanitaléstatus) =.) -s-aee emeee 299 116 49 67 
Married: ®: soe ete bar cite n ey oeee 65 29 18 1 
Female, total marital status ....... 222 73 34 39 
Married p50" Wages sacs Pao we eee 58 19 13 1 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 454 169 96 We 
Males married auiwecs gon.) ene eae 241 104 67 3)7/ 
Bemalesmairnieda: «pata aon ae ans 108 ae, 1 1S 
Bothisexesunotmaricd asa nea nr 105 38 18 20 
55 years and over, both sexes, total 
Maritalsstatuss stew eee cee eee 58 15 1 1 
45 years and over, both sexes, total 
mManitalsstatus ten oe sewed oh ea lan teen 106 37 22 15 


Activity on day job search began 


On layoff Not in the labour force 
. Not : 3 
Expecting . Going to | Keeping 
Total es aaa expecting schinol heats Other 
recall 
7000 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status . . 291 97 194 113 100 156 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... ali 28 83 97 36 89 
Mate; totalimaritalistatusiemes susmeece 89 28 61 42 1 So 
Married? 4... Sh Paar, Seer 23 1 16 1 1 1 
Female; total/marital’status) i. .)2... - 22 1 U7, 55 36 36 
Married is. Coucaes os cenpenais Ce eerie 1 1 1 1 24 1 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 156 54 102 16 60 53 
Malesmarrieds tp... 2. . (ee eee 97 34 63 1 1 31 
Females marticdia ser eee AD 1 Te, 1 53 1 
Both sexes, not married ......... 38 1 26 1 1 16 
55 years and over, both sexes, total 
Marital:statuSme ian ee eee DS 1 15 1 1 14 
45 years and over, both sexes, total 
MaritalistatuSceace-) <u eee 37 V2 25 1 16 13) 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 
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TABLE 5. Job Searchers showing Activity on Day Job Search Began, by Selected Sex, 
Age and Marital Status Groups — Concluded 


Activity on day job search began 


Employed 
Permanent 
Noe ‘ full-time 


per cent distribution 


Sex, age and marital status 


Part-time 
or temporary 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status . . 36 18 18 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 36 16 20 
Male} total maritalstatus =) .0.).0.15. 4 39 16 9 
Married. erry. ites OS25.0. fis 45 28 1 
Female, total marital status ....... 33 15 18 
Matsric Rain ercirtu pcs fomacta iter ss aerwie'« 33 2D 1 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 100 37 Pit 16 
Maleainanic Glee t aa ee sar. 100 43 28 tS 
RemialesinaniteGuamercicas «cao ss 6s 100 PS 1 14 
Botmsexesanotaumarnied —.. fs... . a... - 100 36 19 
55 years and over, both sexes, total 
MAritalestatuSmeree ee tee eee 100 26 1 
45 years and over, both sexes, total 
MIAritalistatUSseew abs lw esl e ele 35 


Activity on day job search began 


On layoff Not in the labour force 
Total Expecting} .. HS Ke Going to | Keeping Giles 
z recall CAPECUDS school house 
recall 
per cent distribution 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status . . 28 9 19 11 10 15 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 21 5 16 19 7 Wi 
Male, total marital status ......... 30 9 20 14 1 18 
Manniediaeters srsretet:. S14. J6....0 35 1 26 1 1 1 
Female, total marital status ....... 10 1 8 25 16 16 
INAgTICC erp mone: castigo perits 1 1 1 1 41 1 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 34 12 22 4 13 12 
Malesimanricd Beth ty «sonra -f. terete: 40 14 26 1 1 13 
Bemalesmanticdia. vse) bole, atkee, « 19 1 12 1 49 1 
Bothsexessnotmatned 2....2..-. - 36 11 aes 1 1 15 
55 years and over, both sexes, total 
INIATACALSTATUSMER LaceReee ElicescnCht) caeule 43 1 26 1 1 24 
45 years and over, both sexes, total 
Tiaritalstatus@eaeas eee ee ete. ts Pele 39 11 24 1 15 12 


1 Estimates less than 12,000. 
Note: Table excludes 61,000 who did not specify any activity on day job search began. 
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As one would expect, there were marked differences in the relative 
importance of the employed, laid off and not in the labour force categories 
between age, sex and marital status groups. Married males had the highest 
proportion either employed or on layoff when they started their search — re- 
flecting high labour force participation and a strong labour force attachment of 
this group. Also, they had the highest proportion of searchers employed in 
full-time permanent jobs. 


Females, particularly married females over age 25, had a strong tendency to 
be coming from housework into the labour market, about one half of married 
females 25-54 reported this as their activity when they began job search. 
Further, for those females in the labour force at the beginning of job search, 
(either employed or on layoff) being on layoff was much less common than for 
males. This is particularly noticeable for searchers under age 25, among males the 
ratio of laid off to employed is near to unity, whereas among females it is less 
than one in three. These differences reflect the much stronger propensity among 
females to move into and out of the labour force in response to either changing 
economic conditions or family responsibilities. Another factor underlying these 
results may be the occupational mix for males and females employed. In Table 6 
searchers are clustered into two broad categories: ‘“‘white-collar’ and “blue- 
collar’. The pattern parallels that shown in the labour force as a whole; female 
searchers are concentrated in white-collar jobs and males in blue-collar jobs. Given 
that employment tends to be more stable in white-collar than blue-collar jobs, the 
occupational mix is another cause of the low proportions of females on layoff 
when search began. 


Older searchers also had a unique pattern. Those over age 55 had the highest 
proportion on layoff of any group,® and were the only group in which layoff was 
much more common than employment. Reference to other literature provides 
clues to the relatively high layoff rate among older persons beginning their job 
search. In an Ontario Department of Labour study it was found that older 
workers show less inclination than younger ones to start their search while on 
notice of layoff and only begin job search when they become unemployed.7 
Research in the United States has shown that older workers rarely take voluntary 
initiative to search for another job. For example, it was found that annual 
voluntary separation rates (excluding retirement) declined from 19% for those 
with less than one year of experience to 1% for those with over 30 years.8 


_ © A proportion which is understated due to the reporting problem discussed earlier on 
page 14, poulots 33 
-'© 7H, Stiebert, Employee Use of Advance Notice of Termination for Job Search, 
Employment Information Series, Number 2, Research Branch, Ontario Ministry of Labour 
(June 1973). 
8 The Pre-retirement Years, Volume 2, Manpower Research Monograph No. 15, U.S. 
Department of Labor (1970), p. 20. 
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In general, it appears that older searchers are less likely to begin their job 


search voluntarily. Data presented in subsequent chapters demonstrate that their 
reluctance seems well-founded. 


TABLE 6. Job Searchers in Blue-collar and White-collar! Occupations 
by Age and Sex 


Number of searchers 


Age and sex : 
Blue- White- No 
Total : 
collar collar occupation? 


14-24 years: 000 
Malorne tee. ate, 322 21h 42 38 
URSrr ee? ieee Os ee rr 229 718 105 46 
iPotalsiee- Ae 20) o ps. Skee ls S5t 289 177 85 
25 - 54 years: 
ETE Ly a ee Beets a B51 240 79 2 
Ct OME Be ok) bose ee ess [SZ 54 65 33 
LIGTESLS 5 ot 2 i 483 294 144 45 
55 years and over: 
NEAT CME RMS tions aie ee ke ss 50 34 3 3 
CTC MRT Bes ee ee 3 3 3 3 
LOCUS ee kb a oe es 61 39 13 3 
MOUAISMeEe et lew es 1,095 622 334 139 


Per cent distribution 


Tol Blue- White- No 
collar collar occupation? 


14-24 years: 7o 
DM AlCm RT ent ak oc Se a 100 66 22 12 
eae Meare a Seine oe ap hyn 100 34 46 20 
TNE s he ene nee 100 52 32 15 
25 - 54 years: 
METS Oe a 100 102 24 4 
Eemaless ee. ee ee 100 36 43 pip 
TOUS Meet ee sk ke ee 100 61 30 9 
55 years and over: 
Male pete Mrmrage yo ee. 100 68 3 3 
eri ae eer A esses fe woe) or ae 3 3 3 3 
LOtalsie fas eae AG Sees 100 64 21 3 
otalse ene a et ER tee 8 100 57 30 13 


1 White-collar occupations include managerial, professional, clerical and sales occupa- 
tions. Blue-collar occupations are all others. Classifications are based on the 1961 Census 


Classification of Occupations. , 
2 Includes new entrants and/or persons neither working nor looking for work on the 


October 1971 reference date. 
3 Estimate under 12,000. 
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CHAPTER IV 
JOB SEARCH OUTCOMES 


The outcomes of job search revealed by the Survey are organized into an 
analytic framework in this chapter. As will be seen, job search success varies 
markedly by age, sex and marital status characteristics of the job searchers. In 
subsequent chapters an attempt will be made to explain the observed differences 
by referring to such factors as education and search intensity. 


The Success-failure Matrix 


In the Job Search Survey, search outcome can be specified into four classes: 
did not receive any job offers, received one or more offers but did not accept any, 
accepted a part-time or temporary job (all persons in the 1971 survey were 
supposed to have been looking for full-time permanent employment), and 
accepted a full-time permanent job. Ranked in this order, these outcomes can be 
presented as a linear vector of increasing success. However, another important 
dimension of search outcome is the length of search. Without information on this 
aspect it is very difficult to analyze job search outcome. For example, one could 
have the situation whereby an unemployed person would be classified as a 
“failure” even though he or she had looked only for three weeks while a person 
who had finally found a job after eight months of search would be a “‘success’’. 
Consequently, job search success should be analyzed with respect to both search 
outcome and duration of search. The survey results are organized within this 
framework in Table 7. Observation within the matrix, which can be referred to as 
a “success-failure”’ matrix, can be compared ordinally. Relative to any given cell, a 
move either to the right or downwards represents a shift to a lower level of 
success.? The upper left cell is the “best success” and the lower right the “worst 
failure”’. 


Overall, only 15% of the job searchers achieved the best possible result, that 
is, accepted a full-time job after less than one month of search. At the other end 
of the spectrum, 12% had not received any job offers at five months or more of 
search, the poorest position within the matrix. 


It would be ideal to construct this matrix for various age, sex and marital 
status groups, but the small sample size will not permit this procedure. 
Consequently, for an overview of search success on different population groups it 
is frequently necessary to deal with the dimensions of the matrix separately. 


9 This would not necessarily apply to each person in a cell. For instance, a person 
with “no offers” in the “less than 1” column might eventually turn out to have a poorer 
result than one in the ‘“‘2 - 3 months” cell. However, it is suggested that on an overall basis the 
relationship holds. That is, the first person “has a better chance” of success than the second in 
the absence of other factors. Another problem with this matrix is that the job which one 
person finds may not be as good as that of another person. It is assumed that such differences 
cancel out sufficiently so as not to invalidate the matrix as a measuring tool. 
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TABLE 7. Per Cent Distribution Within the Success-failure 
Matrix of Job Searchers! 


Length of job search 


Results of job search 


=2 
months 


2=5 
months 


5 months 
or more 


Less than 


1 month Total 


Accepted 4 1ullsuinie jobs nace meen 


Accepted a part-time or temporary job 19 
Received one or more job offers but 
did *notaccent any: cae. eee ee 8 


Did not receive any job offers 


o. © 6 58) 18 'e <0: <0) 0) felee “eo ehce ce) ‘eines 


1 Excludes 62,000 persons who did not give enough information to be allocated to a 
specific cell. 


Results of Job Search 


The results of job search are shown in Tables 8 and 91° for selected age, sex 
and marital status groups. Sixty-one per cent of the job searchers received a job 
offer, but only 35% were successful in finding a full-time permanent job. These 
results reflect the difficult labour market conditions during the survey reference 
period. As noted earlier, the survey was conducted at a time when there was a lot 
of competition for available jobs and a high level of long-term failure to obtain 
employment. 


The data also reveal that older workers, especially those 55 years of age and 
over, experienced a very real competitive disadvantage in the labour market. The 
proportion of searchers in the 55 and over age category who did not receive a job 
offer was 59% and one half of the searchers in the 45 and over age group did not 
receive a job offer. Length of job search was also unfavourable for these older 
searchers. While 28% of searchers aged 55 and over and 26% in the 45 - 54 age 
category had searched for more than six months, the overall proportion was 15%. 


These results on job offers and length of search produce an interesting 
comparison between the two older age groups. Searchers 45 - 54 years of age had 
a much better chance of finding a job, but the lengths of search for the 45 - 54 
and 55 and over age groups were much the same. The findings on part-time 
employment reported later in this chapter suggest that the oldest searchers (55 
and over) may have shortened their search by accepting a poorer job than was 
sought initially. 


10 It should be noted that the total number of searchers within the various 
age-sex-marital status groups varies between Tables 8 and 9, and other tables in this study. 
These differences are caused by non-response which varied between questions. 
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TABLE 8. Job Searchers by Job Search Results, by Selected Sex, 
Age and Marital Status Groups 


Received a job offer 


Sex, age and marital status 


Accepted a 
full-time 
permanent job 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status. ... . 


14-24: 
Borisexes, total marital statusa; . ..s<... 
Males totalematitalistatuss: i .s4..-. 6. : 
ACMA CC MMe te. 8) are yhoo a See 
Remade eOtaliaitalstatus: ..:..<.. <4 + « 
ris PE PLGNG Le | ua 2 ig Ra a 

25-54: 
BOthsexess cotamumarital status... ....4.. 
NIELS. (CORT SG), Bia a nr rr 


Petmalemtnaliled man sae. s 3.5 a Saw oe ee 
OtIESC Kes uMOUMaIneG.s «4.45... 5. beet 


55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Statuss .- 


45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SIU Sig 9 gi dig A cS oma Fe ae eee ea 


Siesya elds Me atte «1% (b) ke, 10” (eiose. we ele: Ee: “o @ . %p) ‘elms! eo) ie 


Received a job offer 


Did not 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status..... 


14-24: 
Bopasexes. total marital Status: 2.227... 
Noalemeotabinatital Status . a9...) 2 2.4 4's. 
Pai COMPE ee HES Sos et pce Jenks oh ae 6 Sas 
emalentotaimatital Status: 26°. 206 6 Ge ees 
ROG Oe gs ee Oe sc 

25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ........ 
Moaleeanartiede, 6 Ss es ee Soo ee HIST 
Female, married 
BGtuscexes POUMATHICd) .v.) 6. ese hye 


55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SPAUOS. fA 5 Ga do. oman Ean o moet nacre 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
HPAES: <a fa WSS BR Se ce cnt 
45 -54, both sexes, total marital status 


Se Tce ip) eee is,) win cece. 8.8: Getate! | ve.” le 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 


Accepted a 
part-time or 
temporary job 


194 


105 


accept 


80 


40 


Did not 
receive 
an offer 
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TABLE 8. Job Searchers by Job Search Results, by Selected Sex, 
Age and Marital Status Groups — Concluded 


Received a job offer 


Accepted a 
full-time 
permanent job 


Sex, age and marital status 


per cent distribution 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status... .. 100 61 She 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status <.....8 2. 65 ay) 
Malestotal marital:statusm sa. - ore ee 64 37 
Married” oy eee ee ree te ae 70 47 
Pemale..1otal miatital status. ee ae eae 65 38 
Married "e458 ea ere 36 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total maritalistatuse os.0.) 1. ee 34 
Male siivar ried: ‘a: eee eee tee ee ee 40 
Bemiale, married), 0.4. ce eee ae 28 
Both-sexes notsmarried "... smsge as eencuer Ji 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
STATUS Ceticy eel aiee ho dpe Raat ee en ae eae ae 1 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
StATUSiedats cots eerie: Gan cee dente aan mn eae ee 26 
45-54, both sexes, total marital status ..... 30 


Received a job offer 


Did not 

Accepted a Did not receive 

part-time or accept a an offer 
temporary job job 


per cent distribution 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status 19 8 


14-24: 


Both sexes.total maritalistaricvews a ene. 20 8 35 
Male total imaritalstatus eee meee eee 20 f] 36 
Matried {0 bis ae Ee 29 
Hemale.totalanarital statuses. arene aaa 35 
Married. «6°. Garaeiy tee eat got cn eee 37 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ........ 41 
Males marricd: <3). tee ee ees eee 34 
Femalesmatried)” <2 eye, or ne eee eee 46 
Bothsexes: not marrieds aaa eee 50 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
StahuShy Otic: owiehe ee eee ee» 59 


45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
STATUS? otic. pees he ee ee 


1 Estimate less than 12,000. 
Note: Table excludes 53,000 who did not state whether or not they received a job 


offer. 
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TABLE 9. Job Searchers by Length of Most Recent Search, by Selected Sex, 


Age and Marital Status Groups 


Sex, age and marital status 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status... . 


14-24: 
Doraisexes; total marital status)... . 2. >. 
Diare svotalemarital status ...,.f20.. 2... ; 
PiaiCAsMeeL Wace. a el. oe 
Pematle. total maritalistatus’\... 2... 2. 6; 
PT CICC eer Beene (ha Pe i Mo on bes 

25-54: 
BOL Se xcsetOtalmarital status: —.- io. 2 1x, 
DAA OMI ALTICGMnM Gre see) haces & eaeald & 
Poa MIM ATIIC UIA A chiiice «cheeks loos hae bis os 
DOMseKeSeMOMaltiCd. 2. <lves) 6s de dss 


55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SUDUUIS. 6 ou b at Gago) ae ee eee 


45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SPNCUS MPR EEE eto > (lis. ao wh duis) sews. - odes 


45-54, both sexes, total marital status 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status... . 


14-24: 
Botnrsexes. total marital status .... 24... 
Malem igtalamaitalstatus oooh. cvs iscase seus 
IN WETSCR 4 OPA er ee 
Pemalestotarimaritar status ...... =... .% < 
Rint tiCC rane e. Ces ci sceys cele es 

25 - 54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ....... 
MalemIartiCG fre ch eas cs hs 8 ee ae ee 
Remelormarnede: 305 fis Sk eee ee 
Bot sexes, wotumarricd.. 2.7. siete). aes 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SACU 4 agli 0 46 dO GRO LCE acme Caroma 


45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Sat Saeae Pe Sees ke eis a ok el. eee 


45-54, both sexes, total marital status 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 


Less than 
1 month 


2=3 
months 


3-6 
months 


Er? 


“~ 


months 


Over 
6 months 


ENE 


TABLE 9. Job Searchers by Length of Most Recent Search, by Selected Sex, 
Age and Marital Status Groups — Concluded 


Less than 


per cent distribution 


1-2 
months 


Sex, age and marital status 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status .... 100 52 Dap 
14-24: 
Both sexes, totalbmaritaltstatuseas . 2-5 100 ee) 24 
Male. total maritalistatusie peeeeee ss 5 ee 100 33 24 
Matried:-: ate 5 ere Cn 100 34 27 
Female, totalimatitalstauuse cay ae ee 100 oe 24 
Married s. «5 ey seers ee ee aie re ear Boe 100 34 24 
25-54: 
Both sexes, totalyimatitalistatus a. wanes DAA 
Male-wmarricd,. =) i2 eee ee es eee 20 
Female. married ve... seater 23 
Bothsexes, Notmarricde ae ae ee yok 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SUQUUSS Unter en arse 1 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Status eh eG beeen thes 
45-54, both sexes, total marital status. .... 16% 
25 Over 
months 6 months 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status 


14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status. ....... 
Matestotalinatitalistatusies- anaes 
Marricdit lt. temic er aed are rane te 
Female totalaimanctalstatuswmeeae eee ae 
Martied. 2's 5 1-5 sete: Beet ae eer rk eae 

25-54: 
Botiisexes. total mmarttalstad Use ee 
Malesmarricda = = cm a) en eee Boese ae arr 
Bemaleiariied sar sm ae eres cee ae 
Both sexesenotentarricd ra) sere a ee 


55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Status: sen AWA es ch eee ae ee cE co Cee 


45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
STATUS eS eee ke er a, ee a ee 


! Estimate less than 12,000. 


en Note: Table excludes 61,000 persons who did not specify how long their job search 
asted. 
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In contrast to the poor record of older workers, young job search 

(14 24) did very well. Both females and males reported bern he ime 
receiving offers, and the proportion taking a full-time permanent job was above 
that for other groups. Further, among the 14 - 24 year olds, married males had 
higher success rates than single males which may reflect a greater need to find 
employment and hence more dedicated search; but one would expect this 
difference to be also attributable to the fact that married males would be in the 
upper end of the age and experience range of this group, which would make them 
more attractive to employers. Married females 14-24, on the other hand, had 
slightly lower success rates than young single females. 


The high success rate of the young members of the labour force was 
accompanied by short durations of job search. Young females had the largest 
proportion of any group reporting less than one month of job search, and the 
smallest proportion with more than six months. As with search outcome, the 
picture was slightly brighter for married than for single young males and slightly 
worse for young married females compared with their single counterparts. These 
differences, however, were very slight considering sampling variance. 


In general, these relatively better job search outcomes for 14 - 24 year olds 
conflict with the much higher incidence of unemployment among these workers 
compared with other groups in the labour force. This apparent conflict tends to 
support the argument that the main problem for young workers is not to find a 
job but, rather, to find the “right” job and to find jobs that offer stable 
employment. 


Married males 25 - 54 were the second most successful group. While these 
persons were only marginally better than the overall in receiving job offers, they 
had well above-average success at obtaining a full-time permanent job (40% vs. 
35% overall). Measured by this yardstick, married males 25 - 54 were among the 
most successful searchers, topped only by the much smaller group of married 
males 14 - 24. 


Married females in the 25 - 54 age category had less success than married 
males in this age range, 54% received one or more job offers, compared to 66% for 
males. The proportion of these women accepting a full-time job was much lower, 
28% compared to 40% for males. In spite of this lower success, however, the 
length of search seemed to be about the same for females and males. 


A clue to this peculiarity is provided by the proportion who received one or 
more offers but who did not accept any. The overall proportion was 13% but for 
married women it was 18%, which suggests that many of these women are in a 
position to shorten their job search by abandoning their efforts if satisfactory 
offers do not come along. Also, this above-average refusal rate is probably 
attributable to the constraints that household responsibilities place on married 
women. They may have to be more particular about such factors as commuting 
distance, job fatigue, convenience of job location vis-a-vis the location of 


baby-sitters, etc. 


Mp9. 


While in general females did not appear to have markedly less success in job 
search than males, it should be pointed out that, in making this statement, to 
some extent one is comparing two different labour markets. Many occupations are 
still sex-specific. For example, it is an undoubted advantage to be female if one 
wishes to find employment as a stenographer or waitress. The findings in this 
survey suggest, therefore, that the labour market in which females found 
themselves in 1971 was at least as good as that of males in terms of relative supply 
and demand. In saying this, it is necessary to qualify the conclusion by saying that 
many of the jobs which are available to women are inferior in terms of pay, 
promotion prospects and responsibility. 


For persons 25 - 54 years of age in the not married category (that is, single, 
separated or divorced), the success rates were quite low, lower than for married 
persons of the same age group, either males or females. In addition, of those who 
accepted offers a higher proportion took only a part-time job. These people also 
had longer job searches than married people: 25% reported searches of less than 
one month (compared to 30% for both married males and females of the same age 
group) and 20% searched for work six months or more (compared to 19% and 
16% for married males and females respectively). Since this group consists of a 
wide variety of persons never-married, widowed, divorced or separated, it is 
difficult to speculate on the reasons for their poor success. Given the age range, 
however, the category appears to contain a disproportionate number of persons 
who are disadvantaged in their job search. 


Accepting a Part-time or Temporary Job 


Reference was made earlier to the fact that jobs which a person might 
accept are derived into two types: full-time permanent jobs and part-time or 
temporary jobs. Since only those persons who reported they were searching for a 
full-time permanent job were included in the survey, acceptance of a part-time or 
temporary job can be interpreted as a second-best result. This outcome has 
possibilities as a proxy for declining expectations that resulted from continued 
failure in job search. 


The number of searchers who accepted a part-time or temporary job and the 
proportion they constitute of those who received a job offer and of those who 
accepted a job offer are shown in Table 10. Young searchers had about average 
rates of accepting part-time or temporary jobs, whereas married males 25 - 54 had 
low acceptance rates for these jobs, and both unmarried persons aged 25 - 54 and 
searchers aged 45+ had well above-average proportions. 


While the above pattern might be attributable to degree of success in 
obtaining job offers and, by inference, to changing expectations, a more direct 
insight into the relationship can be obtained by relating length of search and 
incidence of accepting a part-time or temporary job. There is a very strong 
positive correlation between these two variables. As can be seen in Table 11, 


wee oo ee 


TABLE 10. Job Searchers by Sex, Age and Marital Status Groups showing 
the Proportion Who Accepted a Part-time or Temporary Job 


Searchers who accepted a part-time 
or temporary job 


Sex, age and marital status | 
As a % of As a % of 
Number those receiving | those accepting 
an offer an offer 
Bi L 
°000 
_ All ages, both sexes, total marital status . . 194 31 35 
14-24: 
IBOuNSeXeS, total marital status... s ; 105 an 35 
Cee Eee nes ee ee ks 61 31 i he 
SRP US ce hy ey NE ie Aa 44 30 34 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... ae 29 33 
Mammo ThICG = 40) 5 s-5 cos cee bs ws 42 26 30 
tA ALE SI ALTICG. = eo kos cw Ss: a ww 18 Sul 38 
25-54, both sexes, not married. ..... 18 35 40 
45 years and over, both sexes, total 
tari atistatGsegey « Sasle. dee ctecae teal, L003 


TABLE 11. Job Searchers by Length of Search showing the Proportion 
Who Accepted a Part-time or Temporary Job 


Searchers who accepted a part-time 
or temporary job 


th of job search a 
eu As a % of As a % of 
Number those receiving | those accepting 
an offer an offer 
4 3 
000 % 

Steveky . sale RES alr eeeeseeereera 192 32 a 
pveloroh iettt) a 2 ae ee er 52 22 i 
Le OR GIYG Ci 8 I ORE 43 31 | ie 
lie ee eee 48 37 | re 
BEMIONIS ANG MOTCe Buse. <x rscies> ole mie 49 39 | 


Sides 


among persons whose search was five or more months in length, the proportion of 
part-time or temporary jobs to full-time permanent jobs (column 3) was almost 
twice as high as those whose search was one month or less. This finding provides 
support for the position that there is a general tendency among job searchers to 
lower expectations after extended job search. Implications from this finding will 
be drawn at the end of this study. 


Unemployment During Job Search 


Another dimension to the job search process is the amount of unemploy- 
ment experienced during it. To determine this, searchers were asked the following 
question: “During this search, how many months were you without work and 
seeking work? 11 Given the wording of the question, it was expected that 
unemployment would occupy the bulk of job searches. This proved to be true: 
median length of both search and unemployment was in the “1-2 months” 
category. The proportion of job searches over six months in length was 15%, of 
unemployment 13%. Also, from Tables 9 and 12 it is apparent that unemploy- 
ment for the various age-sex-marital status groups closely parallels length of 
search. 


There were many cases, however, where searchers experienced no un- 
employment during their job search. Overall, 22% (223,000) of the job searchers 
were in this category. This group is of special interest because, although active in ~ 
the labour market, they do not appear in the unemployment figures. 


This finding reflects a number of situations. First, some job searchers are 
employed in permanent positions but are seeking alternative employment 
opportunities and others take casual or interim jobs while seeking a permanent 
position. Second, some persons, such as students and housewives who are not 
immediately available for employment, make arrangements for a job that they can 
begin at some future date. 


While these searchers were found in all age-sex-marital status categories, 
their highest concentration was among married males, particularly those under 25. 
Older searchers, and married women aged 25 - 54, had the lowest proportions 
reporting no unemployment. 


11 It should be noted that the wording of this question implies a different definition of 
unemployment than used in the official statistics published monthly from the Labour Force 
Survey. The latter is a point-in-time related to one reference week, whereas the job search 
measure was a cumulative statistic over time. In addition, the Labour Force Survey uses two 
highly specific but indirect questions to calculate unemployment: “‘What did this person do 
mostly last week” and “What else did this person do last week? ” 
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TABLE 12. Job Searchers by Length of Unemployment during Most Recent 
Search, by Selected Sex, Age and Marital Status Groups 


Length of unemployment 


Sex, age and marital status a 
Total Never Less than 
unemployed 1 month 
eeett 1 
°000 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status ... . 1,016 PLS 195 
14-24: 
BOtmsexes, tOtalimarital Status ....°. . 7. Sl By Py, 112 
Male, total marital status .°. 2c... 2 ae ws 298 68 60 
NEU Gi he, 2g GR IA en i 64 2k 14 
PemaictOtalinatital status) wos. ss sa ae OTe 49 an 
ny SIS BS 0 Be SO ee Oe eae Ou, 1 15 
25-54: 
BOtsexcstOtal marital statusy.. . .. . .. 101 Te a 
Dale miilattcdietc: hess . i Bite bee bee 239 63 43 
Te TALC MITA TE CO ee ccdec meus vi ered alam aches er oe 102 ey Lah 
BatmesexcsaMOt mattied (.%. 006.6. e6 6 « 103 ne 15 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SUS 8 i= Se ere ees ae ae De 1 1 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SNe SME era 2 5,2 sus yah ot aisenll a. “s&h 159 me 21 
a * 
te Length of unemployment 
7 ere eee a 
Nas 2-3 3-6 Over 6 
months months months months 
le 000 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status... 181 89 193 134 
14-24: 
Botmsexes, total marital status =... .. +. 100 47 94 45 
MaleatotmiematitalstaluSe. . 9.2. 2. 4 se 5 Sy 28 5D 30 
Nic Cc ey ee ret SIE 5. ae 14 1 1 1 
MemalcevotaleimaritalstatuS: <.s.s.%..6. <<): 42 19 39 15 
Married... .. bh i OS ee 1 1 12 1 
D5 = 54: | 
Both sexes, total marital status ....... 75 37 84 i 
ILC MIMALMCO a es hy sy ee le eG eee ers 39 19 aa 6 
Heemial OIA ALHICC ths Seis es ps es se 19 1 2 iB 
Bote Nes MOtanarliedyy 1 ecu. ue ets ie 1 24 
55 years and over, loth sexes, total marital ‘9 2 
STU gs BAe BO ne CnOee aE Ono CCC 1 1 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
NITIES, 2. q 4.ects, Sk eC em 22 1 38 44 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 
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TABLE 12. Job Searchers by Length of Unemployment during Most Recent 
Search, by Selected Sex, Age and Marital Status Groups — Concluded 


Sex, age and marital status 


Length of unemployment 


Never Less than 
unemployed 1 month 
per cent distribution 
All ages, both sexes, total marital Status. 100 Dag) 19 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status. ...... 100 23 99) 
Matetotal maritalistatlsae') geese. cur 100 yas 20 
NMattieds 2 2 . cu ne es Rene. oe ee 100 33 22 
Female, total marital status) 2.04... 705.2 100 25 24 
MATTOS «<tc <5 Sug ae uae =. wae ove 100 1 26 
25-54: 
Bothsexes; total maritanstavus. os 18 ors 100 23 17 
Malewmarricd =u) 55 cae eee ne 100 26 18 
Females maiticd -.... see eee ok eee 100 Ie i 
Botiisexes;not mathicd 0... Meeeraree es 100 20 ts 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
SEGLUS: = ae et eis Sale etc ae eh re ae 100 1 1 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital . 
ST EAD ~ SUpenae ime ORRa atc errno, Sib.” ct Mee ee 100 14 13 


All ages, both sexes, total marital status . 


14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status 
Male, total marital status 


orgie’ teen el 3. a) We Fs) te fe 


Hemale, total mMatital status ..te ee ee 
WU ETE G aC hats Pen RY Mise hae af ter Sd ae 


DOO: 
Both sexes, total marital status 
Male, married 
Benalesimarnicdes: deanna. 0 a eee ee 
Both sexes, not married 


a2 ies Fe) se) 0s. Je. 


oxo Bey 4) wo: 6, “el Vet ees nenge; “606. 6 


Brn Wd Sie otemieimien eie,e) 6" 10) 


55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Status 


eRe fete ol ei er ies Velie Viel te s'6. sil efaweym e)i 6, 4) oi) ve. 


45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
status 


1 Estimate less than 12,000. 


Length of unemployment 


1-2 2-3 3-6 Over 6 
| OES SENS months months 
L 
per cent distribution 

18 9 19 13 
19 9 | 18 9 
19, 9 18 10 

22 1 1 1 
19 9 18 i 

1 1 DT 1 

| 

‘ey 8 19 16 
16 8 16 15 
19 1 2h 18 
17) 1 23 17 
1 1 25 30 


Note: Table excludes 79,000 who did not specify length of unemployment. 
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Returm to Former Job 


Recall to one’s former job is a unique outcome because it does not result 
from the job search process in the normal sense. Overall, one tenth of the job 
searchers received an offer of recall to their former job, and over one half of them 
(58%) accepted (see Table 13). As a result, return to former job constituted the 
search outcome for 6% of all job searchers and this group comprised 11% of all 
those who reported they accepted a job. 


Although the size of the estimates are too small to permit much detailed 
analysis, the data in Table 13 do suggest that married males 25 - 54 were more 
inclined to accept an offer of recall to their former job than other searchers, 


TABLE 13. Job Searchers, showing Proportion Who Expected to be Recalled 
to Their Former Job, were Offered Recall and Accepted the Recall, 
by Selected Sex, Age and Marital Status Groups 


Total job Number | Number Number 
Sex, age and marital status expecting} offered | accepting 
searchers 
recall recall recall 


?000 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status . . O95 97 108 63 
14-24: ’ 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 51 eS 49 27 
iY PU Zamir orc eth ne a Sa lk B20 28 33 18 
Female oe cq Pe os ot 229 1 16 1 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 483 54 53 33 
Mole nrtic Gps tee ee ee, ee 259 34 32 21 
45 years and over, both sexes, total 
THATIC AES Atl Se ter ay a es Li pips 19 Le 
per cent distribution 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status. . 100 9 10 6 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ..... 100 6 9 5 
a1: cage 8s nile eth ned wg Yad fe A, 100 9 10 6 
Heiiale a Pasa ee ee aa 100 1 7 1 
| 
25-54: 
Botitsexes;toteluamarital status! (nyc ax 100 14 Mal 7 
Mates marricds sosemetens 0. 6 tie | 8 


45 years and over, both sexes, total 
WiATItALSS Fac tiSter ee eee ees itt. Go iaels: 


1 Estimate less than 12,000. 
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particularly the young. As well, the proportion of job searchers expecting recall 
was much higher among the older workers. While these differences undoubtedly 
reflect greater mobility among young persons, they are also attributable to 
seniority rights acquired by older workers and the greater incentive for them to 
accept recall because of pension benefits. 12 


Labour Force Status of Job Searchers as of October 1971 


Another dimension to search outcome is the labour force status of the job 
searchers at the end of the measurement period (October 1971), that is, were they 
employed, unemployed or had they moved out of the labour force. Table 14 
shows this situation for all job searchers by age and sex. 


Approximately 60% of the job searchers were employed at the end of the 
job search reference period, roughly one-third were unemployed and 8% were not 
in the labour force. Underlying these overall proportions, however, there is 
considerable variation. Young males and females (14 - 24 years of age) had the 
highest proportions in the employed and lowest proportions in the unemployed 
categories. The situation for males 45 years of age and over was the most dismal, 
just over one-half (53%) were employed and 42% were unemployed. In terms of the 
proportions reported as employed and unemployed, females were in a relatively 
favourable position (except those over 45 years of age). However, this comparison 
may be misleading. Females had a much higher proportion reported as not in the 
labour force at the end of the job search reference period, which may create some 
understatement in the unemployed category. This point is discussed in more detail 
later in the section. 


The patterns just described raise more questions than they answer. For 
example, how many of those reported as unemployed in October 1971 found a 
job at some time during the previous six-month period but subsequently left it or 
were laid off? Of those not in the labour force, did some of them become 
discouraged and leave the labour force as a result of lack of success in their job 
search? Although the data presented in subsequent tables do not provide precise 
answers to such questions, they do provide some hints. 


Turning first to those classified as employed in October 1971, well over 
three quarters obtained a job as a result of their search, and two thirds of these 
indicated they received a full-time job (see Table 15). Also, 6% received one or 
more job offers but did not accept any and 17% did not receive any offers. It may 
appear contradictory to cite proportions of employed who did not accept or 
receive a job offer. As noted earlier, however, many job searchers retained their 
job while looking for alternative positions and would be employed even after an 
unsuccessful search. 


Bf Before leaving this aspect it should be pointed out that the number offered recall 
was slightly higher than those who reported they were expecting recall. It seems reasonable to 


attribute this difference to a number of respondents being overly pessimistic about their 
former job. 
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TABLE 14. Job Searchers by Sex and Age showing Labour Force Status 
as of October 1971 


Labour force status as of October 1971 


Sex and age 
Not in 
Total Employed Unemployed ihn ag et 
000 % 000 % 000 % 
Male: 
‘LOtal, Sah Seies eee 702 100 437 62 236 34 
tA 24 WeatSe. eis se 322 100 203 63 102 32 
VS GAAS ER) Fao deat: 250 100 164 66 78 31 
45 years and over ... tei 100 69 53 Ss) 42 
Female: 
Oral ie: eer go 3 cca wt, 392 100 ZAG. 55 118 30 
14-24 Years) st tok = 229 100 141 62 64 28 
DS AGY ee RR 119 100 60 50 ey 31 
45 years and over ... 44 100 17 39 ty 39 
Both sexes: 
Total west errs: 1,095 100 654 60 359 Sys 87 8 
14 -24-veats. «224s. 551 100 344 62 166 30 41 7 
prAna. 369 100 224 61 bis Sh 30 8 
45 years and over ... | ees 100 86 49 ee 41 U7 10 


1 Estimate less than 12,000. 


For persons unemployed in October 1971 who searched for a job sometime 
during the previous six-month period, only one-tenth declined a job offer. The 
majority, over three quarters of them, did not succeed in obtaining a job offer! 3 
(see Table 16), a finding that underlines the importance of demand-deficiency as a 
cause of unemployment in 1971. Also, as shown in Table 17, persons with the 
longest job searches were most likely to have received an offer. Given the 
depressed labour demand conditions in 1971, very few of the unemployed job 
searchers could be considered to have been voluntarily extending their unemploy- 
ment to receive a better job offer, since only a small proportion had the option of 
declining an offer. 


13 The 14% contained in the “‘other” category in Table 16 reported that they obtained 
a job, a result that is contradictory given the design of the survey. The question on search 
outcome applied to the most recent search, which for persons unemployed in October should 
be their current search and, hence, unsuccessful one. There is a situation in which these 
responses would be legitimate: the completion of the survey questionnaire after the visit by 
the interviewer with the respondent finding a job during the interval. 
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TABLE 15. Per Cent Distribution by Search Success of Job Searchers Measured 
as Employed! in the October 1971 Labour Force Survey 


Length of job search 


a 2-5 


Results of job search Less than L-2 


5 months 
1 month | months | months or more Eotal 

Accepted a full-time job..... 24 
Accepted a part-time or tem- 

POLALY JODs «ie be. coger ee y 
Received one or more job offers 

but did notiacceptany en. 2 2 
Did not receive any job offers 3) 

TOUS. G- Aas .has eeeeeas 38 

Si 


1 Excludes 35,000 employed persons who did not give enough information to be 
allocated to a specific cell. 
2 Estimate less than 12,000. 


TABLE 16. Per Cent Distribution by Search Success of Job Searchers Measured 
as Unemployed! in the October 1971 Labour Force Survey 


Length of job search 


Results of job search Bay wa 


2 months 


2 months 


Total 
or more 


a 5 | 


Received one or more job offers but 

did: Mog@accept any oe: aye ee eee 
Didmot receive anys1ob Offers sae 
OURGE ae onsen sree eee cee 


OMLALS ee orc eee eed ese eas 


1 Excludes 26,000 persons who did not give enough information to be allocated to a 
specific cell. 
2 Estimate less than 12,000. 


TABLE 17. Per Cent of Unemployed Job Searchers in October 1971 Who Did Not 
Receive Job Offer by Length of Search 


Length of search 


Results of job search > 
Under fa? 2-5 5 months Total 
1 month months months or more os 
Did not receive an offer ..... 3 81 
Received one or more offers .. 31 a7 19 24 
Totals’ 200.232 “5. SU aa Oise. 100 100 100 


Ate 


As was shown in Table 14, 87,000 job searchers were measured by the 
Labour Force Survey in October 1971 as neither working nor looking for work. 
Of these, the most important groups were females and persons under 25 years of 
age. 


In Table 18 it can be seen that one-third reported receiving at least one job 
offer. This proportion was higher than that reported for persons unemployed, © 
which suggests that, on average, persons in the “not in the labour force” category 
had less reason than those classified as unemployed to become discouraged in 
their job search and leave the labour force. 


TABLE 18. Per Cent Distribution of Search Success of Job Searchers Measured 
as Not in the Labour Force in the October 1971 Labour Force Survey 


Length of search 


Results of job search 
Under 2 2 months 


months or more Total 
Received atleast-one job: offer, 7 .-. 20 16 36 
Didinotiteceiveany_ollers se es 2 30 35 64 
ROUAS eae Ree cos neds eis oy at 49 | 100 


Two reasons suggest themselves for persons who looked for full-time 
permanent work between April and October 1971 to be classified as out of the 
labour force at the end of this period. First, the substantial proportion of youth 
suggests that many of them returned to school. Second, the fact that two thirds of 
inactive persons were women raises the problem of measuring the unemployment 
status of women. The Labour Force Survey may be counting as “‘not in the labour 
force’? some women who are keeping house but also looking for work as a 
secondary activity. 


Therefore, the size of the “not in the labour force” category in this study 
may be overstated for female job searchers.!4 Unfortunately, small sample sizes 
will not permit further probing of the not in the labour force category. However, 
after taking the above two factors into consideration, it appears that the number 
of persons who searched for a full-time permanent job and subsequently became 
discouraged and abandoned their search was quite small. 


14 Analysis of 1971 Census results suggested that, due to indirect questioning, the 
Labour Force Survey was missing some women whose job search activity was, in their minds, 
secondary to keeping house. See A.J. Kempster, Background Information on the 1971 Census 
Labour Force Data, Population and Housing Research, Memorandum No. 71-EC-4, Statistics 
Canada, 1973. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EFFECT OF NON-DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
ON JOB SEARCH SUCCESS 


To this point in the study, variation in job search success has been analyzed 
in terms of the age, sex and marital status characteristics of the searchers. An 
attempt is made in this chapter to go one step further by relating variation in 
success to non-demographic variables. These include educational attainment, 
method of job search and intensity of search. 


Level of Education and Job Search Success 


One would not encounter much opposition proposing the theory that level 
of education affects a person’s ability to find a job. Many vacant jobs require 
specialized training and, therefore, only the highly educated can apply. Also, even 
for jobs which do not require a high level of education employers, given the 
choice between two suitable candidates of differing education, frequently choose 
the more highly educated one on the grounds that he or she has demonstrated 
greater ambition and dedication to work.15 


Yet it must be emphasized that education is not necessarily a help to job 
search in every case. It is possible for a person to be “‘over-educated”’ for the job 
market, particularly in the liberal arts. The underlying attitude of employers is 
presumably that such people, hired into jobs which do not utilize their education, 
would feel bored and restless and lack dedication. In addition, very specialized 
people may find themselves in a surplus field, such as aerospace engineers. 


There are important limitations on the education data gathered in the 
survey of job search activities. They measured only formal school attend- 
ance — academic or technical. Information on apprenticeship or other on-the-job 
training or experience was not collected. To a certain extent, cumulated job 
experience will be reflected in the age of a worker, but this will undoubtedly vary 
markedly among job searchers. In spite of these difficulties, however, much can be 
learned from examining these data. 


15 Employers may find it convenient, particularly in times of high unemployment, to 
set educational standards unnecessarily high. Since education is an easily determinable 
attribute (unlike say, reliability) and is socially acceptable as a hiring criterion (saving the 
employer from possible charges of discrimination on the grounds of race, age, sex, cultural 
habits, etc.) it gives the employer a cheap and safe screening device. The employer believes 
that education can be used as an economical proxy for characteristics which are desirable even 
in a job for which all the training is not needed: ambition, energy, etc. 
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TABLE 19. Outcome of Most Recent Job Search by Education 


Received a job offer 


Accepted Accepted Didinet 

a full-time ja part-time or 

permanent| temporary 
job job 


Did not 
receive 
an offer 


Education 


accept a 
job 


000 
Hlementary; =: 485 see 217 63 39 12 103 
Some secondary ...... 385 129 v3 Zo 157 
Secondary complete .... 229 80 4s 22 83 
Post-secondary........- Zit 89 38 18 65 
TOUdISt tne 1,042 360 194 78 408 


Elementary 4a. <6 «aeses 
Sonte secondary 2 4/4 
Secondary complete .... 
Postssecondaryicsw. 5 ors-* 


Note: Table excludes 53,000 who did not answer the applicable questions. 


As can be seen from Table 19, the overall relationship between level of 
education and success in job search is very strong. For those with post-secondary 
education 69% received a job offer but only 53% of the persons with an 
elementary education were in the same category. As well, the proportion of job 
searchers that accepted a full-time permanent job rose consistently as level of 
education increased. 


The influence of education on job search success for selected age groups can 
be seen in Table 20. A positive relationship is observed for both the 14 - 24 and 
25 - 44 year olds; but the relationship is much stronger for those under 25 years 
of age. This difference may presumably reflect the greater importance of work 
experience relative to formal education for those in the 25-44 age group. 
Further, a higher level of education does not provide an advantage to job searchers 
45 years of age and over. Persons in this age group at the upper end of the 
educational spectrum have the same difficulty in obtaining job offers as their 
counterparts with an elementary education. 


By comparing the proportion who received at least one job offer in different 
age groups but with similar educational attainment levels, the competitive 
advantage of young members of the labour force becomes evident again. For the 
“secondary complete” and the “post-secondary” categories, the 14 - 24 year olds 
were more successful in their job search than persons in the 25 - 44 age group. 


Se 


This observation, however, does not hold true for the “elementary” and “‘some 
secondary” categories, which suggests that work experience may outweigh the 
influence of age for poorer educated workers. 


TABLE 20. Job Searchers showing Those Who Received One or More Job Offers 
by Age and Education 


Per cent 
receiving one or 
more job offers 


Number who 
received one or 
more job offers 


Number of 
job searchers 


Age and education 


Raza years, Se Al TOR AWAY Lt 65 


ICTICN TAT Vie Mn tec ee ee oD 
Somensscondary? > 10 thank. 61 
Secongary, COM plete:n frat fy . aoe 66 
POSE-SECONGAEV tte ee toon bes v5) 
DO AG*Y CRIS) PU ieRs ret Asta ae 61 
PICMMCOLAlY. i aaees Che ke ke 55 
SUMIE SECONGATY =. c,c- ae ys S 61 
secondary complete ..20%: 2.744 62 
POSESCCONGALY «ws. hs eee es ns 63 
A5-years.andi ovet.s:: 4 taisi, Bites : 163 82 50 
EIST CREAT Varemomays Se ceronspercrederstincesins 82 40 49 
Same:secondary :2.. } 46 dno. 47 23 49 
Secondary complete and post- 
secondary totals. .: 2°. Saree... 36 18 50 


Note: Table excludes 53,000 who did not answer the applicable questions. 


Returning to the disadvantaged position of older job searchers for a 
moment, a number of reasons for this situation were provided in the submission 
made by the Canada Department of Labour in 1964 to the Senate Committee on 
Aging.16 These included such factors as employer preference for young workers, 
health problems, obsolescence of skills and the effect of group insurance and 
pension plans. Given the results of the Job Search Survey, it would appear that 
these factors were still important in 1971. 


16 See Presentation of the Canadian Department of Labour to the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, Department of Manpower and Immigration (Ottawa, July 2, 1964), p. 
a 1s 
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Choice of Search Method 


From the information collected in the survey on methods used by searchers 
to look for a job (see questionnaire in Appendix for methods listed) it was 
possible to calculate “‘usage rates” for each method. These rates are defined as the 
number of times a method was reported per 100 job searchers. Overall, the rates 
shown in Table 22 reveal that ‘“‘ask employer at his place of business” was the most 
common activity: 72 of every 100 searchers reported this method. Next in 
importance were “‘visit Canada Manpower Centre (CMC) or Quebec Employment 
Centre” (63 per 100), “ask friends or relatives” (60 per 100), and “answer 
advertisements” (49 per 100). As one would expect, other methods of job search 
such as “writing letters of application’, “trade union hiring hall” and “private 
employment agency” had much lower usage rates. 


As can be seen in Table 23, there is substantial variation in the success rate 
associated with different methods, which raises the possibility that choice of 
method could be an important factor in determining search outcome. Data on use 
/of methods and their success, however, should be interpreted with extreme 
caution because activities do not easily fall into unique categories. For instance, 
many of the people who visited a CMC office would be referred to an employer. If 
they visited that employer they might list this as a separate activity. Further, if 
they obtained a job as a result of the referral, they might be tempted to report 
“visit employer” rather than “CMC” as the successful method. 


TABLE 21. Search Methods ranked by Usage Rate and Success Rate 


Method used Success Stee 
> rate 
Ask employer at his place of business ... . 12, 1 22 1 
CMC or Quebec employment centre .... 63 2 10 al 
Ask friends or relativess ms. 2 ee ee 60 3 59 As 
ANS Weradvertisementsy eee. are es eee 49 4 11 5 
Write letters of application’? 2). 0%...) 8 26 5 9 8 
Check trade union or union hiring hall .. . 10 6 16 3 
Check with placement office ......... 10 7 11 6 
Use private employment agency ....... 10 8 i 4 


Calculated as the proportion of searchers who reported using the method. 
Calculated as the number of successes as a proportion of the frequency of use. 
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Other combinations of activities could be “ask friends and relatives’ and 
“visit employer’, “use private employment agency” and “‘visit employer’, as well 
as “answer ads” and “private employment agency” (in the case where the agency 
placed an ad which the searcher answered). The presence of these combinations 
may partly account for the fact that the “visit employers” method has both the 


highest usage rate and success rate. 


When all eight methods are taken into account, the coefficient of rank 
correlation, .26, indicates a very weak relationship exists between usage rates and 
success rates (see Table 21). An examination of the most important contributors 
to this lack of correlation reveals that there are fairly reasonable explanations for 
this finding. 


The most serious discrepancy is for the CMC or Quebec Employment 
Centre. While 63% of all searchers reported using this method, making it the 
second most commonly reported method, only 10% of these reported it as the 
successful method, the second lowest success rate. This situation reflects the fact 
that the Unemployment Insurance Commission normally requires claimants for 
benefits to register with a CMC as proof of seeking work.!7 Therefore, the usage 
rate of CMC’s was undoubtedly increased substantially above that which would 
apply if registration were voluntary. 


The low success rates of CMC’s may also be misleading. As is widely known, 
CMC or Quebec Manpower Offices do not, in fact, hire. They provide applicants 
with counselling (mentioned by 78% of all job search respondents who reported 
going to them) and refer them to potential employers who decide whether or not 
to hire them. As mentioned above, this might result in a person reporting that he 
used both methods but giving the latter method as the one that resulted in 
SUCCESS. 


Smaller discrepancies in the usage/success rate comparison occurred with 
private placement agencies, writing letters, and unions. Private placement agencies 
were 4th in success but 8th in rate of use. A part of this is presumably due to the 
fact that these agencies normally specialize in white-collar occupations. A further 
point discouraging use may be that in some cases a fee is charged of the applicant. 


17 A rough indication of the magnitude of this effect might be given by comparison 
with the United States experience where the same compulsions do not exist. Approximately 
30% of the job searchers in the United States use the public employment agencies. (See 
Thomas F. Bradshaw, “Job Seeking Methods Used by Unemployed Workers”, Monthly 
Labour Review, U.S. Department of Labor, February 1973.) 

In Canada there is no legislative requirement that applicants for unemployment 
insurance benefits register with a CMC office. However, Regulation 145, which has been in 
force since the early days of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, authorizes the 
Commission to require, at its discretion, registration as a condition of receiving benefits. The 
longstanding policy has been to automatically require such registration unless an exemption is 
granted. Exemptions are granted because the person is on a short-term layoff with a job to go 
back to, and the remainder fall into such categories as sickness, pregnancy or that the CMC 
officers said in advance that no jobs are available. 
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TABLE 22. Usage Rates of Job Search Methods! by Sex, Age 
and Marital Status Groups and by Education Rates per 100 Searchers 


Ask employer |CMC or Quebec| Ask friends 


Sex, age, marital status ae hie ol | Answer 
: place employment or : 
and education of business centre relatives advertisements 
ii per cent 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status. . . 72 63 60 49 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ...... 716 63 64 51 
Malestotalimarital status ss. s0s eecnee ene Wy 66 68 46 
Marriéd’.= 3 Set ane hoe ee ee ee 79 63 62 49 
Female. total marital status a acecmenacnene 74 59 58 58 
Mairieds. 14.24. geo re ere 68 58 47 53 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ...... 68 63 55 47 
Male: martied yee ares See 69 62 56 44 
Female: matricd ) ces eekaee teen eee eee 66 63 46 50 
Both sexessnotunanneds ene einen 68 66 60 50 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
StatUSS. gue oes al See ne eee 66 64 62 43 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
StatUS Recs cle Sree ce me eee 67 65 59 44 
Education: 
Elementary access ede eet eee 68 65 64 Bil 
Some secondanyveaeas an nen neem 74 67 60 47 
SACOUsiny COMPO 254 o5d 500000008 | 74 62 60 Si 
Post:secondatye <i omcie eaeee eee eee 70 55) 56 60 
 Seleetceesee me oe cee 
Write rk a fe Check with Use private 
letters of eee HEA placement employment 
application g office agency 
hall 
7 per cent 
All ages, both sexes, total marital status. . . 26 10 10 10 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ...... 30 a] 14 9 
Males totaliinanttalistatn sie men nema 29 10 2 7 
Married! © coe sees ceca ee eee Sill D 5) 2 
Bemale, totalamanitalystatuseswe canons Sy) 3) ie 13 
Marrieds ee. 8.3 oo ees ba ee MS) 2 2 2 
25-54: 
Both’ sexes, total marital’statuss eee 23 13 6 10 
Males marticd: 2 peetstas ccna eee ror 24 19 6 8 
Hemalesmarnicdus = sn-+ sere Rees sare ee 22 2) 2 12 
BO these xeseet] Of iia ii CC aan vy) 11 2 13} 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Status: See Ais manne ae aon ee 2 2 22 2 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
StACUS. ace. Se. cles ees eee 21 15 2 10 
Education: 
Elementary ae ae 15 ila 2 6 
SOMe secondanys ses ene eee ne 20 10 6 7 
Secondary complete = ae eee 30 7 9 12 
Post-secondaty? ss =--na ene eee an 6 25 16 


1 “Professional association” and “place advertisements” were not included due to insufficient numbers to 
allow a distribution. Overall, the usage rates were 6.3 and 2.2 respectively. 
2 Estimate less than 12,000. 
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The “writing letters” method had the lowest success rate, 9%. In spite of 
this, it was in a middle position in the usage rate. The reason for this discrepancy 
might be the same as for CMC’s: the actual success resulted from a visit for an 
interview, and hence there was a tendency to shift the method designated as 
“successful” from “writing letters” to “visit employers”. 


Unions or union hiring halls had the third highest success rate but were 6th 
in usage rate. This situation reflects the fact that union hiring halls are restricted 
to certain occupations and hence usage was held down. In addition, in some 
sectors the success possibilities of this search method are enhanced by a monopoly 
situation in placement. 


Given these problems of interpretation, it becomes extremely difficult to 
draw conclusions on the relationship between choice of method and search 
success. It is possible, however, that variation in methods of search may explain 
some of the differences in search outcome found between various groups in the 
population (see Table 22). 


There was a great deal of similarity in methods of job search among the 
various groups of searchers. “Ask employer at his place of business” was the most 
frequently reported method for every group of searchers. Likewise, ““CMC or 
Quebec Employment Centre” was second or close to it for every group. 


“Ask friends or relatives” was close to ““CMC’s” for all the male groups. 
Other methods showed a broad pattern of lower rates of use. Because of this 
general similarity, those differences in usage that occurred between the groups can 
be easily pinpointed for examination. 


The differences observed appear to reflect logical choices in the light of 
personal characteristics. For example, “write letters of application” was much 
more popular among highly-educated persons which partly reflects the nature of 
the occupations for these searchers. Union hiring halls were more common among 
lower-educated, prime-age males who are more likely to be in unionized trades. 
“Friends and relatives’? was used much less frequently by females than males, 
which suggests that females have a less extensive informal communications 
network to utilize in their job search. School placement offices were, quite 
naturally, used primarily by the young. “Answer advertisements’ was unevenly 
distributed, particularly by level of education. The usage rate for persons with 
post-secondary education was twice as high as for persons with elementary 
education. One possible reason for this difference is that job searchers with higher 
levels of education place more emphasis on formal rather than informal 
information systems. If this is true, it is possible that persons with less education 
are missing out on opportunities due to unwillingness to fully explore the 


help-wanted ads. 
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Differences of a less dramatic nature were shown in two further methods: 
“ask employers” and “‘ask friends or relatives”. Regardless of sex or marital status, 
searchers under 25 years of age were more likely to use these methods than those 
25 and over. Use of these methods, it is suggested, implies initiative and involves 
direct personal contact compared to other methods which frequently involve an 
intermediary institution. It is possible, therefore, that this greater initiative is 
partly responsible for the greater success of the young. The differences in usage 
rates were so small, however, that it seems unlikely they would be a major cause. 


Again, it is difficult to conclude from the available data that choice of 
search method is a major explanation of search success. It is not obvious that 
certain methods were much more effective than others. However, variation in 
frequency of use of methods appears to rationally reflect differences in the 
personal characteristics of job searchers. 


Search Effort 


If choice of method does not appear to fully explain the different success 
rates experienced by different groups of searchers, there remains one further 
major area of investigation: search effort. This aspect raises an important 
question: to what extent is search success due to the effort exerted by individuals, 
and to what extent is it due to their inherent characteristics? 


There are two measures of search effort available from the survey: number 
of methods used and frequency of use of methods. The question on frequency of 
use was asked in relation to four methods: “place advertisements’, ‘“‘ask 
employers”, “answer advertisements” and ‘‘write letters’. The first method, 
however, was not reported by a sufficient number of searchers to produce usable 
data on frequency of use. 


Table 23 shows the four available statistics on search effort for selected 
age-sex-marital status groups and by level of education. For this table, means have 
been calculated for all measures of effort.18 However, since length of search 
varied between the groups, it was necessary to divide the usage figures by mean 
length of search in order to produce measures of search effort per unit of time. 


The groups who proved to have the greatest success in job search also 
generally seem to have searched harder. Persons under 25 years of age and those 
with at least a completed secondary education used more methods and appeared 


18 Calculated by the author from grouped data. This involved rough approximations to 
get representative values for the groups, a procedure necessarily involving the risk of error. It 
is suggested, however, that the mean values are still useful for comparisons between the 
groups. 
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TABLE 23. Job Searchers showing Search Effort by Selected Sex, Age, 
and Marital Status Groups and by Education 


Mean number of Mean number of 
methods used letters written! 
Sex, age, marital status and education Lat HOR ie? Avie oa7 i 
Over total Per Over total Per 
job search month it job search month 
PAL JODIWCAICNEIS. 5s Sts hee ote all IO 4.0 he) 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ....... Bez i? 4.0 eS 
Male totalimaritalistatuse. a.m. eee 3.2 hell 3.9 1.4 
MATIICGS hea-k od Pals Trane cic aus dee eel 333 1s 3.9 1.4 
Female, total marital status ..:...... Sy) 18} 4.0 137 
Marnie emis. atten) Sie. ocr this aoa s sexe 2.9 1.3 ead) 1.6 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ....... 2.9 0.9 4.0 ez 
Nialeinarticdiee rere dees Sha eke sloshed sce 3.0 0.9 4.2 TE. 
EMaleeMarnicGwen eee incr weiias- cre een As 2.8 0.9 2.6 0.8 
IBOtHISeXeS, Not married e.0. 466 ws a oe 3.1 0.8 4.7 ills} 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Sta USHER a Pera Riera ots chs 2.9 0.7 4.1 1.0 
45 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
StALUSU Meer Meee dais Cure Mhotahe. oPal tae os 2.9 0.7 3.9 1.0 
PI CMENCATV Mme ss ar ewe wis sews 0% 2.8 0.8 37 0.9 
SOME SCCONGALVI4 B= Hcl ek aes wanda is 3.0 1.0 3.4 Lil 
Secondaryacompleteman. ear. tebe more B52 al 3.8 123 
POStESCCONGALV Armani a rari hassel oleae neese 3.6 ee 4.8 1.6 
Mean number of Mean number of 
employers contacted! ads answered! 
ee 
Over total Per Over total Per 
job search month | job search month 
eRe ie ena es sea 
PATIO DISC AT CNENS metcn ea cs Gs usin Lela, «) cbreuks 1.4 4.7 i185) 
14-24: 
Both sexes, total marital status ....... 4.3 ile, 4.6 1.8 
Male, total marital status ........... 4.4 1.6 4.6 1.6 
Marticd ae stern e ot. itd ff itcs Gok hse 4.0 1.4 4.8 ed 
Female, total marital status ......... 4.0 7 4.6 1.9 
Martic damemnescer a itis rt, fun soc tunstan ale 3.6 1.6 4.2 1.8 
25-54: 
Both sexes, total marital status ....... 4.1 ie 4.8 1.4 
Male. niaredati 4. GAG so nds PPE 4.3 1:3 5.2 1.5 
iemalentnartied marmite) Gaede ile tases 3.2 1.0 3.8 12 
Both sexes; not mattied 92.55... .5. 4.7 ies 5.0 1.4 
55 years and over, both sexes, total marital 
Stats wees Ape ech iateas Gite ded smekants 3.9 0.9 4.6 ibe 
ital 
ee ee 4.1 1.0 4.9 1.2 
Pee iar Var fa kiss aia 6 baa nyse gt 4.0 nH : ‘ 
SGMie SCCONURTY «26 re te te ye i 
Secondary complete .......--e0-08- 4 ¥ 
Post-secondary sire ustewe es 2 Fee us aye 5). , 


1 Excludes those who did not use the method. 
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to use them more intensively per month of search than other groups. Searchers 
over age 45, on the other hand, indicated less than average search effort, 
particularly when their longer searches are taken into account. Two other groups 
which were shown earlier in this paper to have below-average success were married 
women aged 25-54 and persons not married aged 25 - 54. Both groups used 
fewer methods than average, and the former showed evidence of less intensive use 
of the methods selected. 


The finding that young, educated groups search more intensively produces a 
serious interpretation problem. Personal characteristics and search effort can be 
viewed as independent explanatory variables; but they are highly correlated, 
which introduces a multicollinearity problem that cannot be circumvented with 
the available data base. Consequently, it is not possible to assess the relative 
influences of these factors on job search success. Even with an ideal data base, 
however, intensity of job search may not be easily separated from such personal 
characteristics as age and education. 


Personality factors that motivate a person to achieve high levels of 
education are likely to also provide stimulus to energetic search. Youth is 
commonly regarded as concomitant with energy and enthusiasm. Hence, search 
effort and personal characteristics may be considered as simply different 
manifestations of the same basic characteristics. 


With respect to the less intensive search of older workers, it seems 
reasonable to attribute this situation to discouragement. As noted earlier, they 
have the poorest success rates in terms of job offers received and an above-average 
propensity to accept a second-best result, acceptance of a part-time or temporary 
job. Given the prospects they face, one might expect them to become discouraged 
and expend less effort on job search. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


This analysis of Canadian job searchers has shed some light on certain 
aspects of the labour market; but, as is usually the case, many questions remain 
unanswered. The survey results reveal the Canadian labour market to be a very 
dynamic one with employed persons voluntarily seeking better jobs and new 
entrants and re-entrants into the work force constituting substantial proportions 
of the job search population. Also, the analysis provides a better understanding of 
the problems faced by specific groups of workers. On the other hand, it was not 
possible to unravel the relative importance of such factors as method of job search 
and intensity of search for job search success. 


Young job searchers (14 - 24 years of age) had the highest success rates in 
terms of job offers received and jobs accepted, a finding that helps to explain the 
phenomenon of high youth unemployment. Young workers do not have a 
difficult time in finding employment. Rather, it appears that an important part of 
their problem is to find the “right” job and to obtain jobs that offer stable 
employment. 


Educational attainment was an important factor in determining job search 
success for young workers but declined in importance for persons 25 - 44 years of 
age. Further, a higher level of education appeared to be of little value in job search 
for persons over 45 years of age. This pattern presumably reflects the declining 
importance of educational attainment and the increasing importance of work 
experience in the job market as period of time out of school lengthens. 


For the older searchers, however, it appears that employment prospects are 
very poor at all levels of education. As attested to by their above-average duration 
of search and below-average success in obtaining offers, job searchers over 45 
years of age have a serious disadvantage in the labour market. 


Differences in search techniques among the various groups of searchers were 
also detected; but it was by no means obvious that these differences influenced 
search success. Indeed, it seemed reasonable to suggest that the observed 
differences were only rational adjustments to different personal circumstances; for 
example, educated persons wrote more letters while the less educated used 
manpower centers and union hiring halls more frequently. 


The most fundamental difficulty arose, however, in examining the degree of 
search effort. It was observed that, in general, groups which were most successful 
in job search tended to use more methods and, as far as could be measured, used 
them more intensively. This immediately raised a basic question of multi- 
collinearity between explanatory variables. If characteristics such as age, sex, and 
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educational attainment are closely related with amount of search effort, then how 
does one separate the effect of the two in determining search outcome? The data 
base available for this study was inadequate to tackle this problem. 


In the absence of data problems, however, it is not obvious that search 
activity can be pinpointed with certainty as an important cause of the job search 
success of various groups independent of these other factors. It remains for future 
research to shed more light on this problem. 


Some evidence was provided on the validity of the concept of “wait 
unemployment”. Using acceptance of a part-time or temporary job as a proxy for 
lowering expectations, it was found that persons did increase their willingness to 
accept inferior jobs as unemployment lengthened. This does not imply, however, 
that the bulk of the unemployment observed during 1971 was voluntary. A very 
large proportion of the job searchers who were unemployed at the end of the 
survey reference period, October 1971, had not received any job offers, which 
indicates that very few of the unemployed had the option of declining a job offer 
in favour of waiting for a better one later. 


Given the many questions left unanswered and the problems encountered in 
the analysis, it is worthwhile to make some suggestions for future surveys of the 
job search process. To better measure search methods, survey questions should 
attempt to directly recognize the possibility of two or more activities being 
closely linked, e.g. register at a Canada Manpower Center and visit employer. Also, 
it would be valuable to obtain a measure of the quality of jobs found as a result of 
the search and the quality of the jobs searchers left. 


Another aspect concerns the difference between dfiration of search and 
duration of unemployment. Questions should be designed to provide a clear-cut 
distinction between these two dimensions. 


APPENDIX 


Drop-off Supplemental Questionnaire Used in the Job Search Survey 


THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT YOUR MOST RECENT (OR ONLY) SEARCH FOR A JOB SINCE APRIL 1, 1971. 
WE.WOULD LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR EFFORTS TO FIND A JOB EVEN IF YOU HAD WORK DURING THE TIME THAT YOU 


WERE LOOKING 


1. For each of the methods of job search listed below, please 
place a check mark ([V]) to show whether you did or didnot use 
that method. 


(a) Did you register at a CANADA MANPOWER CENTRE or a 
QUEBEC EMPLOYMENT CENTRE? 


Yiess (ils No [_]? 


If ‘‘Yes’’, were you interviewed by a counsellor at 
the CENTRE? 


1 
Yes’ ip] 


No fel? 
(b) Did you ask friends or relatives to assist you in finding a job? 


Yes foal No ale 


(c) Did you answer advertisements in newspapers, magazines, or 
journals (by phone, in person, or by mail)? 


Yes ek No laa 


If ‘‘Yes'’, how many advertisements did you answer? 


(check 
one only) 
: 01 
UOCAZEAAVCLEISEMGNES orca poasenesceecpeceatnenace vay stsbueensee= Fee jae 
: 02 
BEG FAO VETUES GM OM CS 5 oso5 cau. cacicesvaseccnasedevstasnsssas sono aek 
: 03 
DLOl GUAAVEXCISEMENES wexrovereneess es teensess ete eescsensereee (=) 
; 04 
VAOLIS “AAV ELCLSOMENCS -..crecaresckieovreeecUete reson techeecneeeses 


(d) Did you place advertisements in newspapers, magazines, 
or journals? 


Yes (we No fal? 


If ‘‘Yes’’, how many days in total did all of your advertise- 
ments appear? 


(check 

one only) 
D8 2 Days ois cperanscnpssecasectteanveentava-ercarraescavnsdesmadccnatcters elt 
Bion Aid ay Step ear concserenyoentvasespastsstsssererse sesevshcersarsvoteeeses (Faye 
5 or 6 days... i te 
MOD BIGAY.S ceemetty scence steer ase venti <iecevtvasvaeaWoeseipers-waghas pierces (mies 


if more than 8 days write in the number ...............:006 


(e) Did you use the services of a private employment agency? 


Yes fae No fal 


(f) Did you check with a trade union or apply at a union hiring hall? 


Yes [ |’ No [_]’ 
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(g) Did you ask for a job in person or by phone at an employer's place 
of business (other than to answer advertisements)? 


Yes (= ]- No []’ 


If “Yes’’, how many employers did you, contact in person or 


by phone? 
(check 
one only) 
Pioc'2) employers chic. ssccsssesoecssencenoseuswonasccaressuteyu¥auscenveee ie 
St OLA LEMP OVERS tr, ses ceerere soa stceeararsevagietsescer Memeet Teens ‘as 
SOF OVE MPLOY. EL Scythe. ceevecw cca catnenco resuegonecccencenbeaceenetantevactves me 
04 
TOGO EMPVOY CFS ve srcoccieaacesvcssacavveevesstvsabsvvasSance¥edavedse seavsoveyie wal 
if more than 8 employers write in the number .................. 


(h) Did you write letters of application to employers (other than to 
answer advertisements)? 


Yes []’ No [_]? 


If ‘‘Yes’’, how many letters of application did you write 


(check 

one only) 
Jnoms2vletterszofeapplicatlonuees.v.se-ccsasrsessticseceriene, ea 
SiOrmA Netter shoteaPpPliCAatiOnimacecteriy-ccoeesece-cnssunteereraee (il 
Sor Or letters of application qecnetecceeserse Ccuractcesawesecsocrente me 
Taon8 letters ofrapplication pitscs Macs occses eaters tesoeecs sos scoot fale 


if more than 8 letters of application write in the number,., _____ 


(i) Did you check with a university, college or school placement office? 


Viesw a No 2 


(j) Did you check with a professional association? 


Yes fel No q 


(k) Did you take any other action? 


Yess (ill) No []’ 


If ‘‘Yes’’, please specify: 


PLEASE TURN OVER 


=56.— 


2. On the day that you began your most recent job search 
were you — 


(check 

one only) 
© Employed at a temporary jOb ....cessesesersrscsneesssssseseseseseneneeees ae 

(full time or part time) 

© Employed at a full time permanent jOb .....cessseesceeteeeereees ie 
e@ Employed at a part time permanent JODs carcsctscccdnsvatees oreccvewve (alee 
@ On lay-off and expecting recall... estes eseeteeeeeeeeenens te 
@ On lay-off and not expecting recall .......esecesssteeseeseeeertees S 
@ Going to school full cime .......cccceecceeereeseseeseecesetecseneneereneeeees (ime 
@ Keeping house full time .....ccccccececeeseteesetseteceseteceeceeteeesensens rea 
@ NOnG.Of these ccacossraspere cuesyeeresr sencarentonsconeasughaneee cenmteder se rnet babe ite eS 
Specify: °o” 
10 


3. (a) How many months did your most recent job search last? 
(Or, if you are still searching; how many months have you 
been searching?) 


(check 
one only) 


01 
less than 1 month 


02 
Le t0; Dim On this, ivy .ccsssencpeceecusssscssconcsnnens santane-ooevissiceauccencpiaeres 


2 to 3 months 


3 to 4 months... 


4 to 5 months 


5fO'G, MOnth'Sm.,.veersceusceeussceiterevosssecaney ucccostieee sar trvasatepeetey 


if more than 6 months write in the number of months .... 


(b) During this search, for how many months were you without 
work and available for work? 


(check 

one only) 
MHEVEL WITHOUL Work a. cpe center ence -nssuspyceneasrsesnnannsuntneser aren fe 
Tédsispthaar ll’ momthy aie cesccatetvtvssceccvervessenestereterrccteeredcaaces Ea 
My tone imon th Syeencanvenecacsttscs test caseenceser aks tamorae tcaneeaterereteeee (lige 
— 03 


2 to 3 


3 to 4 months 


4. (a) Did you receive any job offers as a RESULT of your most 
recent job search? 


(check 
one only) 


No: did not receive any job offers 


Yes: received one or more job offers 


(b) If you received one or more job offers as a RESULT of your 
search did you accept any of them? 


(check 

one only) 
No: did not accept any job offers ..........s.0c.sccccececeecseceres cP 
Yes: accepted a part time or temporary job veces Ce 
Yes: accepted a full time permanent job ......cecceeeeees (mle 


5. If you took a job as a RESULT of your search, which of the 
following methods was the one through which you found your job? 
That is, which one was your successful method of search? 


(check 
one only) 
® Registration at a CANADA MANPOWER CENTRE or a 
QUEBEC EMPLOYMENT CENTRE oovescessecssessessessecnseseees mae 
@ Asking ai frrendijor:airelativiers icccccience sans cssseccneversecanconsqee ia ye 
@ Answering ‘an AdVeFthSEMENE ~.ccc.c-ceeeecceardenyssecvacnendieenaundnsnene ey 
@ Placing antadvertisement 3 sis.ssscctiexsnnracssamspereccnaiceees inoneteaerd Pa 
@ Using a private employment agency .....ccssecsecseescceresessesreees (alee 


@ Checking with a trade union or applying at a union 


hiring hall 


®@ Contacting an employer at his place of business in per- 
son or by phone other than to answer an advertisement).... 


@ Writing a letter of application (other than to answer an 
advertisement) 


@ Checking with a university, college or school placement 


OFELGE aE acoccn eee aedier as hiacsecssee eR ee ee ake 
@ Checking with a professional association ........scssceseeseeeees iy 2 
@) Takinig  othersaGthonis nccercsnescrevancorsucesettiye tewyes taresete en oeenteoy sean Be 

Specify 
° 12 
o8 


6. (a) During your job search were you offered your former job? 
That is, were you recalled? 


(check 
one only) 


1 
qd Skip to 


Question 6 (b) 


Yes: offered recall 
to former job 


No: not offered recall 


tOMformens} ODiwaeses.ceceremeecnessesss Elle 
Did not have a END HERE | 
FOFMEL POD says cuvacercssvitasvvenceapsaevaresetipeden (ml END HERE 


Continuously employed during 
job search 


(b) Did you accept the recall? That is did you return to your 
former job? 4 


No: did not return to former job 


Vieszireturmedito formersjOberacssrstececeretcnc eerste (ele 


THANK YOU FOR 
YOUR ASSISTANCE 


8005-1.1 


1 
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. Primary Sampling Unit 2. Segment Number 


3. Listing Number 
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4. Line No. 


5. Surname 


Given name 


ea aiiale 


| 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


FOR “W”, “L” OR “J” IN 11 OR 12 ASK 


Primary Sampling Unit 


16. For whom did this person work? name of firm, government agency or person 


=Xc= Shas Sass S§== =3955 Se. SS oy Se ; ein be 
29== af== ay Jem Ss = =F ed SES = ES Bape =e Shes. 
re) eee ee ee ee ee 17. INDUSTRY In what kind of business or industry did this person work? 
SOro fea seas CRS | apse ag ES Sree so ard ee , San” o> 
Pe a ee 2 ee ee ee ee 18. OCCUPATION What kind of work did this person do in this industry? 
Segment Number 
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ee ee eee eee ie ke ee 9. To what class of worker did this person belong? 
2 2S a Bape arte sebiee as weagly Por f WORKED FOR OTHERS. OWN BUSINESS, FARM OR PROFESSION 
Taine NUMBSE Sk Sec Eo SEE Ses LeeLee eae Paid Unpaid With Without 
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ASK 23 
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Bo Se eee ets Stee ie <35 ee ee ae 21. 1F “NO” IN \S Would this person prefer to work 35 hours or more? 
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LABOUR FORCE SCHEDULE - Complete a schedule for every member of the household 14 years cf age or over. 


7. Sex 8. Marital Status 
hace — 
Single Married Other 
9. Relationship to Head of Household 
Son or Son-in-law Other Roomer 
Head Wife daughter Daughter-in-law relative Boarder Employee Other 
10. Age 
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11, MAJOR ACTIVITY 
What did this person do mostly last week? 
Had 
Looked ajob Permanently Went Retired or 
for but not unable Kept to voluntarily 
Worked = work = at work to work house — school idle Other 
>We: = les al fois = TB =IH=- aS “Re: OTH= 
12. SECONDARY ACTIVITY 
Did this person do anything else last week? 
Had 
Looked a job Went Retired or Did 
for but not Kept to voluntarily nothing 
Worked work = at work house idle Other else 
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FOR “W” IN 11 OR 12 ASK 
13. How many hours did this person work last week? 
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FOR “L” IN 11 OR 12 ASK 


14. For how many months has this person been looking | 15. 
for work? 
Under 1 1-3 


13-18 


19 or more 


4-6 


7-12 


Did this person look 


for full 


time work last week? 


Full time 


time or part 


Part time 
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Ss Why doesn’t this person usually work 


22.1F “YES” IN 21 ASK 
35 hours or more each week? 


Age or Went 
Household physical to Other 
responsibilities disability school 
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IF “YES” IN 20 OR “J” IN 11 OR 12 ASK 
23. Why did this person work less than the usual number of hours last week? 
Lost Found 
job job Temp- Working Other 
Bad Public Labour during during FY short. (Specify 
week layoff time above) 
ACTIVITY LAST MONTH 
24. MAJOR ACTIVITY 
What was this person doing the week ending............ ? 
Had 
Looked ajob Permanently Went Retired or 
for but not unable Kept to voluntarily 
Worked work at work to work house school idle Other 
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25. SECONDARY ACTIVITY 
Did this person do anything else that week? 
Had 
Looked a job Went Retired or Did 
for but not Kept to voluntarily nothing 
Worked work — at work house — school idle Other else 
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No Yes 
26. Was this person interviewed? Seece =i=== 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS | 
27. ASK FOR ALL PERSONS OTHER POST SECONDARY 


CEG E.P., Community or 


A. What is the highest level of schooling completed by this person? 
aa Junior College 


UNIVERSITY 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY Caer Technical 
{High School) —_{Include Teachers’ College) Pre-university and Vocational 
Some Complete Complete Some Degree Some Complete Some Diploma 


me 


om 
D. Was this person looking for a full time permanent job or a part time permanent job? 


PART TIME JOB 


FULL TIME JOB 
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Make comments on all vague, difficult or unusual situations. 
If non-interview enter reason 
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CAUTION - DO NOT MAKE ANY MARK AMONG THESE BLACK TIMING MARKS 
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